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SOPHOMORES!  JUNIORS!  SENIORS! 

The  Stylus  will  give  a  prize  of  $15.00  for  the  best  essay  or 
short  story  printed  in  this  magazine  during  the  scholastic  year 
1937-1938. 

A  $10.00  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  poem  printed  in 
the  Stylus  this  year. 

This  contest  is  limited  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Leave 
your  contributions  at  the  Stylus  office,  Library  Building,  or  give 
them  to  a  member  of  the  staff. 
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The  Stylus  will  give  a  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  essay  or 
short  story  printed  in  this  magazine  during  the  scholastic  year 
1937-1938. 

A  $5.00  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  poem  printed  in  the 
Stylus  this  year. 

This  contest  is  limited  to  Freshmen  only.  Leave  your  contribu¬ 
tions  at  the  Stylus  office,  Library  Building,  or  give  them  to  a 
member  of  the  staff. 
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Wanted ! 

Over  the  portals  of  every  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country  should  be  carved  the 
words:  "Wanted  —  Catholic  writers." 
Catholic  colleges  compare  favorably  with 
non-Catholic  in  producing  men  for  every 
profession — except  that  of  writing.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  a  dearth  of  Catholic 
authors,  especially  of  the  caliber  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
few  Catholic  writers  whose  work  a  non- 
Catholic  would  pick  up  and  read  as  soon 
as  any  other. 

We  have  writers,  to  be  sure.  But  how 
many  non-Catholics,  outside  of  specialists 
in  history,  read  Belloc?  Who  has  heard 
of  George  B.  O’Toole  or  Arnold  Lunn? 


The  names  sound  strange  even  on  many 
Catholic  ears.  H.  G.  Wells  is  more 
familiar. 

What  is  more,  most  of  the  Catholic 
authors  that  compel  any  attention  are  con¬ 
verts.  Catholics  seem  unable  to  produce 
writers  from  their  own  ranks.  It  took  a 
Protestant  education  to  give  us  Chester¬ 
ton,  and  a  Catholic  college  has  yet  to 
bring  forth  its  own  Chesterton. 

Atheists  have  H.  G.  Wells  to  popular¬ 
ize  and  interpret  their  philosophy  and 
dogma,  but  we  have  no  Wells  to  speak 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  philosophy. 
Our  Catholic  authors  seem  to  write  only 
to  a  Catholic  audience — and,  worse  still, 
to  a  limited  Catholic  audience. 

There  is  a  flagrant  need  for  Catholic 
Wellses  with  Wellsian  popularity  and  ap¬ 
peal.  We  need  Catholic  authors  who 
know  how  to  write  in  words  that  burn 
into  men’s  hearts,  for  there  still  lingers 
among  non-Catholics  false  notions  that 
should  be  cleared  away.  There  still  re 
main  prejudices  to  be  overcome. 

It  was  the  pen  that  gave  birth  to  all 
the  prevalent  false  notions  and  prejudices. 
The  pen  creates  public  opinion.  It  creates 
factions  and  wars  and  governments.  It 
still  remains  the  mightiest  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon. 

Contributions 

When  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  contributed  to  the  first  issue 
of  the  Stylus,  the  editors  did  not  take 
that  to  mean  lack  of  interest  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  or  lack  of  writing  ability  among 
the  students.  But  when  few  students  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  issue,  the  editors  began  to 
worry.  They  have  no  desire  to  write  the 
entire  magazine  themselves.  Yet  only 
two  new  names  appear  in  this  issue,  when 
there  should  be  five  or  six. 

Few  accomplishments  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  college  student — especially 
a  Catholic  student — than  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  writing.  The  Stylus  of¬ 
fers  the  students  a  reason  for  writing,  by 
giving  them  an  audience,  yet  only  an  in¬ 
significant  minority  is  using  this  advan¬ 
tage. 
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to  associate  with  those  who  had  drunk  enough  to  key  their 
nerves  to  a  vibrating  pitch.  He  slouched  on  a  stool,  put 
both  elbows  on  the  counter,  and  ordered  coffee. 

Henry  gave  the  cream  handle  two  expert  twists, 
switched  the  coffee  urn  on  and  off,  and  deftly  dumped  a 
spoon  Into  the  pewter  mug.  He  placed  the  cup  before  the 
man,  smiled,  and,  picking  up  the  cloth,  again  began  to  polish 
the  counter. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Henry  looked  around  and  saw 
the  man  sitting  in  the  same  position,  the  coffee  before  him 
untouched.  A  little  later  he  again  looked  around  and  still 
the  man  remained  motionless. 

Henry  began  to  feel  worried.  It  was  tough  to  get  a 
fellow  of  his  type  to  leave,  especially  since  he  was  not  doing 
anything  wrong.  He  began  to  wish  Gus  were  here.  Gus 
knew  how  to  handle  these  guys,  and  besides,  lots  of  people 
resented  a  Negro  asking  them  to  leave. 

The  heavy  door  swung  open,  and  a  woman  came  in. 
She  glanced  at  Henry,  then  went  over  and  sat  beside  the 
man.  She  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  Henry  noticed  a  single 
platinum,  diamond-studded  ring  on  her  left  hand.  The 
man’s  wife,  he  thought,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  little  better. 

The  woman  was  young,  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  her  skin  had  that  peach-fuzz  look  that  Henry  admired. 
She  wore  a  dark  velvet  wrap  over  a  blue  evening  gown. 
Her  fingers  were  long  and  slender,  and  Henry  noticed  her 
nails  weren’t  shined  up  the  way  most  women’s  were  today. 

She  continued  to  talk  to  the  man,  who  all  this  time 
merely  sat  and  stared  at  the  wall  over  the  grill.  The  woman 
worked  her  gloves — they  were  the  long,  white  kind — back 
and  forth  between  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand.  Her  voice 
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was  just  a  blurred  murmur  to  Henry  at  the  end  of  the 
counter,  but  looking  at  her  eyes,  and  at  the  way  her  chest 
rose  and  fell,  he  saw  she  was  excited. 

Finally,  something  she  said  seemed  to  arouse  the  man. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  swung  away 
and  continued  his  vacuous  survey  of  the  wall. 

At  last,  however,  he  spoke.  Whatever  he  said  must 
have  hurt,  for  the  woman  drew  back  slightly  and  stared  at 
the  man  with  fear-rounded  eyes. 

She  spoke  again,  making  little  pleading  gestures  with 
her  hands. 

The  man  turned,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  that  was  audible 
to  Henry. 

“You  were  with  him,  weren’t  you?” 

The  woman  nodded.  “Yes,  but  I  can  explain,  George.” 

The  man  paid  no  heed  to  her  reply. 

“You  were  alone  with  him,  weren’t  you?  Alone  on  the 
porch?” 

The  woman’s  bent  head  was  mute  response. 

The  man  laughed,  a  humorless,  shriveled  little  cackle. 

“See  this?” 

His  hand  dived  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat  and  reap¬ 
peared  with  a  flat,  black  automatic  in  its  palm.  He  tossed 
the  gun  up  and  down,  then  spoke  softly,  as  though  to 
himself. 

“I  warned  him  to  keep  away.  I  warned  him  what  I’d 
do,  and  now  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

He  laid  the  gun  on  the  counter,  and  started  to  climb 
from  the  stool.  The  woman  caught  his  arm  and  began  to 
plead  frantically  with  him. 

The  man  turned  and  looked  woodenly  at  her.  Sudden 
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anger  shone  in  the  blue-green  depths  of  his  eyes,  his  face 
twisted  with  rage,  and  pulling  his  arm  away,  he  struck 
her  across  the  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

“Go  back  to  him  now,  and  tell  him  I’m  coming  to 
keep  my  promise.” 

The  woman  leaned  against  the  counter,  her  body  limp, 
her  eyes  tired  with  the  shame  of  his  blow.  A  thin  line  of 
red  traced  a  wavering  course  from  the  comer  of  her  mouth 
down  along  her  chin.  Suddenly  she  straightened,  and  once 
more  caught  his  arm. 

This  time,  dispassionately,  the  man  slapped  her  across 
the  face  twice. 

Henry  ran  out  from  behind  the  counter. 

“Just  a  minute,  white  man,”  he  said,  and  pushed  the 
man  away. 

The  man  fell  back  a  step,  caught  his  heel  on  the  base 
of  the  stool,  and  sprawled  headlong  on  the  floor.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  swung  a  fist,  catching  Henry 
high  on  the  cheek  bone. 

Henry  saw  red.  He  pulled  his  hand  back,  and  his  big 
fist  connected  squarely  with  the  man’s  jaw.  The  man  went 
down,  rose,  and  grabbed  Henry’s  arm. 

The  two  went  to  the  floor,  fighting,  kicking,  gouging, 
using  no  rules  of  sportsmanship,  first  one  on  top,  then  the 
ether. 

Suddenly  Henry  became  aware  of  the  woman,  standing 
over  him,  eyes  blazing,  shouting  at  him. 

“Let  him  up,  you  nigger,  or  I’ll  kill  you!” 

Henry  paid  her  no  attention,  but  continued  to  fight 
with  the  man,  who  had  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
strength. 
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The  woman’s  screams  rose,  then  suddenly  Henry  heard 
a  loud  noise  close  to  his  ear.  He  felt  a  hot,  searing  pain 
in  his  neck,  and  then  his  very  insides  seemed  to  burst. 
He  fell  back  and  blackness  descended  on  him. 

When  he  came  to,  he  saw  the  woman  bending  over 
the  man,  helping  him  to  his  feet.  He  saw,  with  cameo 
clearness,  the  smoke  still  wisping  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun;  heard,  with  absorptive  ears,  the  voice  of  the  woman 
accusing  “that  nigger”  of  trying  to  kill  her  husband;  saw 
the  couple  open  the  door  and  pass  into  the  night. 

Henry  lay  back  quietly.  He  was  tired,  very  tired.  Gus 
should  have  worked  tonight,  not  he.  Then  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  any  trouble.  Gus  knew  how  to  handle  these 
guys.  He  didn’t. 

It  was  getting  very  dark  now,  almost  too  dark  to  see. 
Henry  closed  his  eyes,  then  opened  them. 

“She  needn’t  have  called  me  a  nigger,”  he  mumbled, 
then  closed  his  eyes  once  more  and  lay  still. 
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Japanese  Love  Poems 


i 

Each  cold-eyed  maid 

Is  but  a  primrose  that  folds  its  petals 

When  the  light  of  its  sun  is  gone. 

II 

Love  is  a  hyaline  silken  screen 

That  softens  the  harshness  and  hardness  of  life. 

m 

What?  Mourn  you  for  each  passing  love, 

And  sour  your  wine  with  tears? 

Love  is  like  the  morning-glory; 

It  blooms  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

IV 

When  you  take  your  love  from  me  and  leave, 

I  shall  not  be  sad — 

My  thoughts  are  warmer  than  your  lips  or  arms. 

— John  J.  Williams. 
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Critically  Speaking 

By  William  H.  Fitzgerald 

Even  books  of  the  Orient  and  Russia  reflect 
some  of  the  fascination  they  hold  for  us. 

EVERY  now  and  then  a  book  appears  which  has  little 
merit  as  literature,  yet  has  some  deep  significance, 
some  meaning  which  the  author  himself  may  never  have 
realized.  Such  a  book  is  Triumphant  Pilgrimage  (Lippin- 
cott,  1937),  which  David  Chale  dictated  to  Owen  Rutter. 
In  itself  the  book  is  at  best  mediocre;  the  style  is  journal¬ 
istic  with  few  redeeming  features.  The  events  narrated  are 
true,  but,  while  unusual,  far  from  inspiring;  the  philosophy 
in  the  book  is  false,  but  so 
patently  false  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  Catho¬ 
lic  being  misled  by  it.  In 
brief,  it  is  the  story  of  an 
Englishman,  David  Chale, 
who  embraces  Islam,  mar¬ 
ries  a  Malay  girl,  and,  sur¬ 
mounting  countless  difficul¬ 
ties,  succeeds  in  making  the 
Haj  —  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca — which  is  the  big- 
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gest  thing  in  a  Moslem’s  life.  To  Chale’s  credit  let  it  be  said 
that  the  story  is  not  at  all  sordid;  most  Europeans  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  obvious  temptation — a  sensational 
revelation  of  Asiatic  morality. 

Chale  claims  to  be  sincere  in  his  belief  in  Mohammed, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  embrace  that  faith  seem 
to  prove  it.  Of  course,  to  the  ordinary  Western  mind  his 
action  seems  just  a  little  absurd.  Chale’s  English  friends 
certainly  looked  on  it  that  way.  But  this  brings  us  to  the 
real  significance  of  the  book. 

Chale’s  main  reason  for  embracing  Islam  was  a  re¬ 
action  to  Protestantism  and  a  growing  realization  of  its 
decay.  He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  its  sects  are  no 
longer  able  to  satisfy  the  yearning  which  every  man  has 
for  a  religion.  Though  his  father  was  a  minister,  Chale 
began  quite  early  in  youth  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  re¬ 
ligion.  His  was  a  restless  spirit  anyway,  and  he  had  what 
is  popularly  called  the  wanderlust. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  arrived  at  the  Malay 
peninsula,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  local  ruler, 
a  semi-independent  king.  He  got  along  with  the  natives 
very  well,  made  friends  with  many  of  them,  and  became 
interested  in  their  religion,  Islam. 

The  particular  thing  about  this  religion  which  im¬ 
pressed  him  most  was  the  peace  it  seemed  to  bring  to  its 
followers.  Their  patience  under  adversity  set  him  thinking. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  assigning  the  complacency  of  the 
Moslem  to  his  religion,  or  again  he  may  have  confused  the 
traditional  fatalism  of  the  East  with  peace.  In  any  case,  he 
certainly  displayed  an  ignorance  of  history  when  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Moslemism  is  a  religion  of  peace. 
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How  any  man  who  had  read  the  most  elementary  facts  of 
history  could  believe  that,  is  something  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  If  any  religon  is  a  religion  of  the  sword,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  Islam.  Apparently  Chale  chose  to  ignore  the  fact. 
Again,  it  seems  amazing  to  us  that  any  man,  educated  in 
the  best  schools  of  England ,  in  this  day  and  age,  could 
bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  superstitions  with  which 
Islam  abounds. 

Chale  dreams  of  restoring  Islam  to  its  original  state. 
He  certainly  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  The  man  who 
would  change  the  customs  and  ritualistic  exaggerations 
which  have  accumulated  during  centuries  must  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Chale  seems  to  have  a  rather 
ascetic  mind,  and  he  is  looking  for  spiritual  quietude.  He 
may  find  it  in  Islam.  He  would  have  found  it  in  Catholicism. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  he  was  too  blinded 
by  prejudice  to  turn  to  Catholicism  when  he  realized  that 
Protestantism  was  dead.  That  he  was  and  still  is  ignorant 
of  the  real  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  revealed  in 
several  places  in  the  book.  Were  it  not  for  his  Protestant 
upbringing,  he  might  have  turned  to  the  Church.  As  it  is, 
seeking  a  religion  of  peace,  a  religion  founded  on  some¬ 
thing  besides  negation  of  Catholicism,  he  thinks  he  has 
found  it  in  Islam. 

We  must  not  censure  him  too  harshly  for  adopting  a 
creed  so  strange  to  us.  There  are  many  non-Catholics  who 
feel  the  same  way  about  their  faith  as  he  did,  but  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  go  in  search  of  a  better  one.  They 
choose  the  cowardly  way,  the  easy  way,  the  lazy  way.  They 
either  become  practical  atheists  or  they  attempt  to  delude 
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themselves  with  the  consummately  nonsensical  phrase,  “one 
church  is  as  good  as  another.” 

Triumphant  Pilgrimage  is  significant  in  that  it  mani¬ 
fests  a  trend  in  modern  thought.  It  is  another  proof  that 
the  world  is  still  seeking  truth.  Chale  looked  in  the  wrong 
place,  but  at  least  he  looked.  However  much  we  disagree 
with  his  beliefs,  at  least  we  should  admire  his  courage  in 
adopting  them  when  he  became  convinced  that  they  were 
right. 

Another  book  about  the  East,  though  this  time  in  a 
much  lighter  vein,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
talked-of  books  of  the  year,  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  it 
really  deserves  to  be  talked  about.  First  a  chuckle,  then 
a  laugh,  finally  a  loud  guffaw  (possibly  in  defiance  of  a  few 
raised  eyebrows,  if  you’re  of  the  Mayflower  Irish) — this 
will  be  your  reaction  to  Carl  Crow’s  JfOO  Million  Customers 
(Harpers,  1937).  It’s  the  most  amusing  book  we’ve  read  in 
many  a  day. 

The  Chinese  are  a  very  likeable  people,  and  Mr.  Crow 
has  revealed  some  of  their  most  likeable  traits.  They  are 
probably  the  most  conscientious  and  interesting  race  in  the 
world.  Popular  rumor  has  it  that  they  are  superstitious; 
a  great  to-do  is  made  about  “joss,”  for  instance.  Now  the 
observations  of  centuries  have  convinced  the  Chinese  that 
there  exists  in  this  world  a  mysterious  force.  Given  two 
identical  sets  of  circumstances,  two  entirely  different  re¬ 
sults  may  follow — one  favorable  and  one  unfavorable.  We 
call  it  “luck,”  they  call  it  “joss.”  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  The  Chinese,  being  the  orderly  people  they  are,  have 
made  of  luck  a  science,  with  definite  rules  and  rituals. 
Whenever  you  move  your  furniture,  your  place  of  business, 
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in  short,  before  any  important  change,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  a  geomancer  and  find  out  what  the  spirits  have  to 
say.  Few  white  men  have  ever  seen  a  real  Chinese  geo¬ 
mancer  at  work.  Mr.  Crow  by  chance  ran  into  one  who  was 
hired  by  his  Chinese  employees  to  check  up  on  his  office. 
Just  how  the  geomancer  went  about  it  is  a  treat  which  the 
reader  has  in  store  for  him. 

Another  popular  notion  has  it  that  chop  suey  is  the 
national  dish  of  China.  Now  “chop  suey”  means  to  a  China¬ 
man  a  kind  of  hash  eaten  by  the  beggars  of  Canton.  No 
respectable  mandarin  would  think  of  eating  it.  It’s  about  as 
popular  in  China  as  Mulligan  stew  is  in  the  United  States. 
Chop  suey  is  an  American  dish,  introduced  to  America,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  gold  rush,  by  a  smart,  San  Francisco 
Chinaman.  This  fellow  ran  a  restaurant  which  catered  to 
poor  Chinese,  and  it  did  quite  a  business  in  “beggar’s  hash.” 
The  gold  miners  discovered  it  by  accident,  liked  it,  and 
came  back  for  more.  And  away  goes  another  illusion! 
Strange  as  it  seems,  bird’s  nest  soup  is  not  the  national  dish 
of  China  either.  It’s  about  as  well  known  as  is  caviar  in 
this  country.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  surprises  in  store 
for  the  reader  of  JfOO  Million  Customers. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  book  does  prove,  it  is 
that  we’re  all  brothers  under  the  skin ;  and  despite  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  humor,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  serious. 
In  many  places  the  author  displays  the  keen  insight  into 
human  nature  that  helped  to  make  him  a  success  in  a 
position  as  difficult  as  his.  In  China,  as  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  the  white  man  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
if  he  is  to  be  a  success  in  the  business  world.  The  Chinese 
are  about  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  world.  They 
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are  also,  as  almost  everyone  knows,  ultra-conservatives. 
They  are  extremely  loyal,  in  trade  relations  as  well  as  in 
friendships ;  and  once  they  have  become  accustomed  to  buy¬ 
ing  a  certain  brand  of  goods,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
them  to  change  to  any  other  brand,  even  though  they  know 
it  to  be  better  and  cheaper.  For  this  reason  the  advertising 
man  in  China  has  a  most  difficult  task  to  perform. 

The  obstacles  which  Mr.  Crow  had  to  overcome  will 
provide  valuable  experience  to  anyone  contemplating  such 
a  career.  To  the  general  public  it  will  offer  several  hours 
of  good,  clean  fun,  together  with  many  poignant  observa¬ 
tions  on  human  nature.  For  light,  thoroughly  enjoyable 
reading,  1+00  Million  Customers  has  our  sincerest  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Turning  to  weightier  matters,  we  cannot  find  words 
adequate  to  express  our  sincere  admiration  for  the  mag¬ 
nificent  job  Eugene  Lyons  has  done  in  his  Assignment  in 
Utopia  (Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.,  1937).  Of  all  the  recent 
books  written  on  Russia,  and  we  have  read  as  many  of  them 
as  the  next  fellow,  this  seems  to  us  the  most  revealing,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  convincing. 

Here,  at  last,  is  someone  whom  even  the  reddest  of  the 
Reds  cannot  accuse  of  “capitalistic  ideology.”  When  Lyons 
went  to  Russia  as  chief  correspondent  for  the  United  Press, 
he  was  about  as  convinced  a  Communist  as  one  can  be.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  party  from  his  youth,  and  his 
whole  background  was  one  of  radicalism  and  social  unrest. 
He  was  prominent  among  the  defenders  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti;  he  was  a  reporter  on  several  Red  journals;  and  he 
even  went  to  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  Fascist  Revolt,  in 
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hopes  that  he  might  become  the  John  Reed  of  the  Italian 
Revolution. 

Lyons  went  to  Russia  as  to  a  paradise  on  earth.  He 
was  about  to  witness  at  first-hand  the  birth  of  a  new  mil- 
lenium — a  Golden  Age  of  classless  society  and  triumphant 
socialism.  He  was  one  of  the  anointed,  the  flaming  apostle 
of  Karl  Marx.  Das  Kapital  was  his  Bible,  the  whole  world 
his  missionary  field. 

If  any  book  oozed  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,  it  is  the 
first  part  of  Assignment  in  Utopia.  Unfortunately,  copy¬ 
right  laws  forbid  the  reproduction  of  any  part  of  this  book, 
but  even  the  most  casual  glance  will  satisfy  the  reader  on 
this  point.  Lyons  entered  Russia  a  believer;  he  came  out 
an  infidel.  He  thought  he  was  entering  Eden;  he  emerged 
to  call  it  Hell. 

As  far  as  facts  go,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt 
that  he  has  them.  He  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  find 
them.  Then,  too,  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  reluctant  witness. 
He  is  writing  about  Russia  because  he  feels  he  must.  He 
does  not  relish  the  job.  All  his  ideals,  all  his  dreams  were 
summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 
It  isn’t  easy  for  a  man  to  repudiate  a  thing  like  that,  and 
Mr.  Lyons  has  not  suddenly  become  a  hosanna  singer  in 
the  camp  of  the  capitalists.  He  still  believes  in  Socialism. 

Just  when  his  enthusiasm  for  Russia  and  Stalin  waxed 
less  warm  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  whole  process  in  which 
a  man’s  entire  outlook  on  life  was  changed  is  most  inter¬ 
esting — from  “Hallelujah!”  to  “Doubt”  to  “Disillusion¬ 
ment,”  and  finally  to  “Rededication.”  Along  this  road  Mr. 
Lyons  takes  the  reader  with  one  of  the  smoothest  styles 
we’ve  struck  in  a  long  time.  The  narrative  flows  on  for  hun- 
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dreds  of  pages  (650  of  them),  with  scarcely  a  hitch  and 
never  a  dead  spot.  Considering  its  size  and  subject  matter, 
the  readability  of  Assignment  in  Utopia  is  remarkable. 
Writers  of  future  thousand-page  novels  might  take  a  few 
hints  from  it. 

Of  course,  what  everyone  really  wants  to  know  is, 
“What  does  Lyons  have  to  say  about  conditions  in  the 
Soviet?”  In  answer  to  that  we  might  say  that  he  wrote  a 
book  on  that — and  we  have  only  a  limited  space.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  some  of  his  facts  are  real  eye-openers.  Most 
are  at  least  mildly  sensational.  The  man  who  can  read  the 
book  and  then  honestly  say  that  he  still  believes  in  Com¬ 
munism  needs  to  have  his  head  examined. 

Those  who  stoutly  maintain  “the  freedom  of  the  press” 
and  who  firmly  believe  in  “the  impartiality  and  fearlessness 
of  the  American  press,”  are  also  in  for  a  shock.  Lyons 
admits  that  he  deliberately  toned  down  his  reports  and 
often  suppressed  facts.  Furthermore,  he  claims  that  most 
of  the  other  correspondents  did  the  same  thing.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  inference  is  that  they  are  still  doing  it — not  only  in 
Russia,  but  in  Spain  as  well.  Here  at  last  is  proof  of  a 
biased  press  which  no  one  can  pass  over  or  deny.  It’s  a 
crushing  blow  to  those  who  spout  about  “journalistic  im¬ 
partiality.”  There  is  satire  in  the  book,  too — especially 
when  the  author  describes  the  antics  of  the  perennial 
school-boy,  G.  B.  Shaw.  The  book  is  worth  reading  for 
those  parts  alone. 

As  timely,  authoritative  reading  which  is  supremely 
interesting  and  eminently  worthwhile,  and,  incidently,  as 
a  Christmas  gift  sure  to  be  appreciated,  enter  and  under- 
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score  on  your  list  of  “books  to  be  read,”  Assignment  in 
Utopia.  We  predict  that  it  will  be  a  best-seller. 

Passing  from  the  prophetic  to  poetic,  we  have  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  item:  Those  interested  in  the  most  reticent  of  mod¬ 
ern  poets  will  hasten  to  buy  Alfred  Edward  Housman 
(Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937).  As  a  biography 
it  is  one  of  the  most  unique  we  have  ever  read.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  continuous  narrative  by  one  author,  it 
is  written  in  the  form  of  several  recollections  by  those  who 
knew  Housman  best.  This  gives  the  book  a  novel  effect. 
Not  only  does  the  reader  get  the  benefit  of  several  different 
points  of  view,  but  he  gets  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  the  recollections 
of  intimate  friends.  Especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  like 
Housman,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  even  to  those 
who  knew  him  best,  such  a  plan  is  the  only  satisfactory 
one.  For  the  first  time  the  humorous  side  of  a  most  gloomy 
poet  is  revealed;  students  of  Housman  will  find  much  of 
value  in  some  hitherto  unknown  nonsense  rhymes.  Pub¬ 
lished  also  for  the  first  time  are  some  verses  written  in 
early  youth,  and  a  few  of  his  later  efforts.  The  book  will 
have  little  interest  for  any  but  connoisseurs  and  those 
studying  Modem  British  Poetry.  To  these  we  recommend 
it  highly. 
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If  The  Moon  Could  See 

The  moon  sits  on  the  horizon’s  rim. 

Through  melancholy  eyes  she  peers 
Upon  the  mourning  world, 

And  then  grows  sad  and  swollen  with  tears. 

And  yet  I  think  the  moon  would  smile, 
Wandering  over  city  and  farm, 

If  only  she  could  see 
Lovers  walking  arm  in  arm. 


— Charles  Adrian  Donelan. 
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The  Daily  Lloyd’s 


By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

The  world’s  easiest  insurance  to  seU  is 
insurance  against  insurance  salesmen. 

EVERY  once  in  a  while,  someone  calls  my  attention  to 
some  highly  technical  industry  flourishing  in  our  United 
States  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  admiration  for  the  skill 
of  the  experts  whose  life  work  it  is.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  the  weathermen  whom  I  esteemed  so  much;  they  man¬ 
aged  to  provide  a  storm  for  every  football  game,  every 
picnic,  and  every  moonlight  sail  scheduled  in  New  England, 
and  yet  (this  is  what  made  their  job  so  complicated)  it 
was  one  of  their  rules  that  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
each  such  event  must  have  perfect  weather.  But  as  time 
went  on,  I  began  to  think  more  and  more  of  the  man  who 
makes  out  the  Elevated  schedules;  after  all,  that’s  a  big 
system  and  it’s  pretty  hard  to  prevent  some  sneak  in  a 
remote  line  from  making  a  good  connection  once  or  twice 
a  year.  But  the  genius  in  charge  is  a  better  man  than  you 
or  I,  Gunga  Din;  barring  an  act  of  God,  your  car  will  never 
meet  your  bus.  (Of  course,  there  was  the  man  who  used 
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to  lean  out  of  the  car  window  with  a  .45  and  fire  a  shot 
into  the  tires  of  the  bus  as  it  pulled  out.  Very  effective 
method. ) 

But  all  this  while  circumstances  were  leading  to  the 
birth  of  a  new  profession  far  more  wonderful  than  all  its 
predecessors;  and  it  is  before  this  profession  that  I  now 
stand  in  awed  admiration.  It  all  began  back  in  the  first 
half  of  the  depression,  about  the  time  when  all  the  current 
witticisms  were  either  about  business  (“Looking  up!” 
“  ’Sgotta.  ’Sflat  on  its  back.”)  or  about  Austins  (“They  say 
Camera  was  presented  with  an  Austin  last  week  and  he 
asked  for  the  one  for  his  other  foot!”).  It  was  just  about 
that  time  that  the  newspapers  began  their  circulation  cam¬ 
paigns  with  premiums.  You’d  buy  a  paper  and  get  a  radio 
free.  It  got  so  that  a  three-weeks’  subscription  entitled  you 
to  a  six-room  bungalow,  a  college  education,  and  an  old-  age 
pension  if  you  were  over  twenty-one.  (They  were  strict  on 
that  point.)  A  man  who  subscribed  to  two  newspapers 
could  buy  a  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  and  take  his  after¬ 
noon  naps  in  peace.  Still  the  newspapers  weren’t  selling. 
What  could  have  gone  wrong?  The  publishers  and  man¬ 
aging  editors  who  had  hair  were  tearing  it.  Didn’t  the 
public  want  automobiles,  trips  around  the  world,  yachts, 
and  yo-yoes?  It  was  a  rhetorical  question,  but  some  un¬ 
known  hero  had  the  courage  to  answer,  “No!”  At  least, 
the  public  didn’t  want  these  things  as  much  as  it  wanted 
something  else. 

“It’s  a  long  story,”  said  our  hero;  “as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  the  public  has  been  urged  to  buy  not  bungalows, 
not  cars,  nor  yachts,  but — ” 

“Of  course!”  shouted  ecstatic  publishers,  “insurance! 
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If  a  man  inherits  some  money,  he  buys  life  insurance  and 
gets  twice  as  much  when  he  dies.  If  he  saves  up  a  little 
surplus,  he  insures  his  tonsils,  his  tennis  racquet,  and  his 
toupee.  Why  didn’t  we  think  of  that  before!  Jenkins! 
Write  up  some  policies!” 

And  an  industry  was  born. 

Nowadays,  when  an  unsuspecting  citizen  subscribes  to 
a  newspaper,  what  does  he  get  (besides  Buck  Rogers  and 
“Civis”  letters)  ?  A  pretty  green  document  stating  that  the 
company  will  pay  to  John  Doap  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
dollars  if  and  when  said  John  Doap  is  struck  by  lightning 
while  traveling  on  a  seven-car  train  between  the  states  of 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  heading  West,  provided  that  said 
accident  occur  on  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week  before  2:17  p.  m. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  big  policy;  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  $56.20  if  John  falls  down  an  elevator  shaft  on  the  Aran 
Isles  while  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  goldfish,  on  the 
condition,  of  course,  that  he  be  wearing  skis  at  the  time. 

You  can  easily  see,  I  think,  why  I  am  practically  over¬ 
come  with  admiration  for  the  master  minds  who  conceive 
these  insurance  policies  with  such  bold  disregard  for  the 
company’s  money.  And  you  can  understand  why  I  sought 
out  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  learning  the  road 
to  success.  With  the  liberality  characteristic  of  men  of  his 
profession,  he  freely  consented  to  tell  his  story. 

“Well,  it  all  started  when  I  was  but  a  young  lad,  learn¬ 
ing  with  the  other  Boy  Scouts  how  to  stop  a  nosebleed  with 
a  tourniquet  around  the  neck.  I  was  a  precocious  child  and 
had  often  played  a  phonograph  before  King  George  of 
England — was  crowned.  One  day  my  father  sustained  a 
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compound  fracture  of  a  fingernail,  and,  being  a  normal 
American,  he  tried  to  collect  insurance  for  it.  However,  he 
had  some  difficulty  proving  that  his  fingernail  fracture 
came  under  the  terms  of  the  policy,  which  was  insurance 
against  damage  from  hail.  Immediately  I  realized  that  Dad 
could  have  collected  much  more  easily  if  the  policy  had 
read  thus:  ‘The  company  agrees  to  pay  John  Ryecom  the 
sum  of  etc.,  etc.,  should  he,  while  recumbent  beneath  table 
five  at  Joe’s  Joint,  suffer  a  broken  fingernail  from  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  spittoon  kicked  by  an  irresponsible  drunk. 

“In  other  words,  I  saw  that  it  would  be  a  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  public  if  the  circumstances  of  the  assureds’ 
accidents  were  exactly  described  in  the  policies;  then  no 
big  company  could  weasel  out  of  its  just  debts  by  some 
far-fetched  interpretation  such  as  that  which  prevented  my 
father  from  collecting.  Fired  with  the  ambition  to  save 
the  public  from  such  unscrupulous  business  methods,  I 
grew  up  and  went  to  college.  The  day  I  received  my  degree, 
I  applied  for  the  job  of  president  of  an  insurance  company 
— one  of  our  smaller  concerns,  because  I  believe  in  starting 
at  the  bottom.  I  was  refused,  however;  they  regretted  that 
they  had  a  president  that  day,  but  I  could  be  vice-president 
in  charge  of  waste-baskets  if  I  wished.  With  difficulty  over¬ 
coming  my  natural  desire  to  help  the  struggling  company, 
I  left,  and  later  found  a  job  on  a  newspaper.  Since  I  had 
no  experience  of  any  kind,  they  made  me  their  chief  politi¬ 
cal  commentator;  the  advantage  of  that  job  was  that  I 
could  charge  my  shaves  to  the  expense  account — a  daily 
visit  to  the  barber  shop  was  in  line  of  duty,  to  gather  ma¬ 
terial  for  my  column.  Still  I  had  not  forgotten  my  ambi- 
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tion,  and  when  the  Daily  Wash  decided  to  give  away  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  I  snapped  up  the  position  of  policy  writer. 
I  don’t  mind  saying  that  I  am  rather  proud  of  my  work 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  I  am  now  planning  a  policy  which 
I  may  aptly  term  “a  wow.”  The  details  are  still  secret,  but 
it  is  a  policy  against  dust  storms  in  Antarctica.  It  will  be 
a  very  popular  policy.” 

“And  what,  sir,  would  you  call  your  chef  d’ oeuvre  to 
date  ?” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  appear  egotistical,  young  man,  but 
of  all  the  policies  produced  by  the  foremost  contemporary 
writers,  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  has  been  my  Trailer 
Protection  opus.  This  policy  stipulates  that  if,  when  the 
assured  with  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Wash  in  his  hand  is  asleep 
in  his  trailer  parked  in  the  Gobi  desert,  a  boulder  falls  on 
him  from  a  height  of  3,224  feet,  the  company  binds  itself 
to  replace  the  boulder,  provided  the  assured  reports  the  ac¬ 
cident  within  twenty-four  hours.” 

I  agreed  that  never  before  had  a  trailer  owner  been 
granted  such  protection.  Soon  after,  the  great  man  was 
called  away  to  meet  a  subscriber  who  had  come  to  see 
about  frostbite  insurance  during  his  stay  in  Tahiti,  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  my  thoughts.  (Who  said,  “Solitude”?) 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  been  guided  all  his  life  by  the 
principle :  “Rescue  the  public  from  their  exploiters  and  the 
public  will  reward  you.”  His  faith  had  not  been  misplaced. 
Couldn’t  I,  too,  I  wondered,  as  I  left  his  mansion,  incur 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  public  by  some  similar  means? 
Ah!  I  have  it!  The  American  public  is  being  victimized 
by  the  hot  dog  manufacturers.  They  are  feeding  us  their 
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product  at  circuses,  at  operas,  at  ball  games,  at  roadside 
stands,  every  place.  I  shall  make  it  my  life  work  to  abolish 
the  hot  dog. 

Memo:  subscribe  to  the  Daily  Wash  for  three  weeks; 
get  that  policy  against  being  torn  into  14,326  bits  by  angry 
mob  on  day  Stylus  is  released. 


Mender  Of  Life 


Upon  the  barren  beach  of  being 
I  stirred  to  His  quick  echoing  breath. 

I  press  the  shell  of  life  to  my  ear — 

Hear  but  the  tiding  wash  of  Death. 

Death  drowned  by  that  surgy,  creeping  flow, 
I’ll  see  Truth  and  Love  and  Light — 

Through  the  swirling  mists  of  waters — 

Like  a  rainbow  in  the  night. 


— Ralph  F.  Baldwin. 


The  Last  Ride 

By  Bronis  Tubelis 


As  old  men  grow  older ,  the  world  still  changes ; 
hut  then  they  don’t  see  changes — they  feel  them. 


Hugh  greenleaf  had 

witnessed  many  changes 
in  his  lifetime,  and  he  was 
intelligent  enough  to  expect 
changes,  but  he  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  this.  Except  for  a  few 
years  as  a  store  clerk,  he  had 
been  a  motorman  all  his  life. 
It  was  the  only  job  he  knew, 
and  it  seemed  unthinkable 
that  any  power  on  earth  could 
take  it  away  from  him.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  had  driven 
trolleys  through  the  streets  of 
Millet,  but  this  day’s  drive 
would  be  his  last  one.  The 
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last  ride.  ...  It  still  seemed  unbelievable.  Of  course  he 
had  heard  that  cities  ridded  themselves  of  street  cars  and 
adopted  buses.  But  that  was  like  a  newspaper  report  of 
a  distant  earthquake — interesting,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
slightly  affecting  the  reader.  Yet  a  change  was  going  to 
take  place  in  Millet — today.  He  repeated  that  again  and 
again,  but  he  could  not  make  it  sound  plausible. 

The  mechanic  was  the  first  one  to  accost  him  with  a 
greeting  when  he  entered  the  red  car  bam. 

“Well,  Hugh,”  said  the  mechanic,  “how  do  you  feel 
for  your  last  day?” 

“Pretty  low,  John,  pretty  low.” 

“That’s  the  way  everyone’s  feelin’  today.  Pretty  tough, 
it  is.” 

“Yeah.  .  .  .  It’s  us  old  fellers  that  really  feel  the  world 
growing  modem.  .  .  .  She  ready?”  He  nodded  towards  the 
waiting  car. 

“Yup.  Rarin’  to  go.” 

“There  was  an  awful  squeaky  wheel  in  the  car  I  had 
yesterday.” 

“This  one’s  okay.” 

“Hope  so.”  Hugh  pulled  a  cumbersome  watch  out  of 
his  pocket.  “Guess  it  won’t  do  no  harm  to  start  a  few  min¬ 
utes  early.  .  .  .  How’s  passengers  today?” 

“The  morain’  boys  said  it’s  the  same  as  always.  You 
don’t  expect  that  to  change,  do  you?” 

“Seems  it  should.” 

Hugh  sighed  and  climbed  into  the  car.  As  he  did  every 
day,  he  first  brushed  his  drooping  mustachios  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  The  two  furrows  between  his  heavy  brows 
deepened,  and  he  leaned  forward — as  though  to  see  more 
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easily  through  the  glass.  He  turned  on  the  switch,  and  the 
electric  motor  whined  noisily  and  sent  a  shiver  through  the 
trolley.  After  a  wave  to  the  mechanic,  Hugh  started  the 
car.  It  clattered  out  of  the  barn,  and  he  began  his  last  day 
at  the  controls. 

Old  Mrs.  Butters  was  waiting  at  the  first  stop.  Every 
sunny  afternoon  she  was  his  first  passenger.  Hugh  brought 
the  car  to  a  smooth  halt,  opened  the  door,  and  helped  Mrs. 
Butters  in.  As  he  had  said  so  often,  he  said  again: 

“Nice  day  for  your  walk  through  town.” 

“Sure  is,”  she  replied,  fumbling  in  her  ponderous  hand¬ 
bag  for  a  dime. 

Hugh  heard  the  clink  of  the  dime  in  the  box,  and  he 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  never  to  hear  that  sound 
again.  After  Mrs.  Butters  was  safely  seated,  he  started  the 
trolley  and  once  more  asked  himself  why  such  an  elderly 
lady  preferred  walking  through  a  noisy,  crowded  city  when 
it  was  so  quiet  and  cool  about  her  own  home.  Though  an 
old  and  often  repeated  question,  it  proved  so  absorbing  that 
he  completely  forgot  the  next  stop  and  passed  by  it  without 
glancing  to  see  if  anyone  was  waiting. 

At  one  of  the  stops  he  picked  up  a  stranger  who 
dropped  a  nickel  in  the  box. 

“The  fare  is  ten  cents,”  Hugh  said  politely. 

“A  dime?” 

“Yes.” 

The  stranger  drew  a  handful  of  change  from  his 
pocket.  He  found  another  nickel  and  dropped  it  into  the 
box. 

“Holy  smoke!”  he  said  aloud.  “A  dime  for  a  half-mile 
ride!” 
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Hugh  made  no  reply,  but  closed  the  doors  and  started 
the  car  again. 

“Must  come  from  ’round  New  York,”  he  mumbled  in 
his  mustachios.  “Dropping  a  nickel  in  the  box.  .  .  . 
Humpf.” 

As  he  neared  the  city,  he  began  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  streets.  Most  of  the  passengers  knew  the  city  as 
well  as  did  he,  but  out  of  sheer  habit,  he  announced  each 
street  in  a  monotonous  undertone.  “Green  Street.  .  .  . 
Freemont  Street.  .  .  .  Must  be  named  after  the  fellow  who 
ran  for  president.  Long  time  ago.  Ran  against — no  I  can’t 
remember.  Was  before  the  War.  .  .  .  Belmont  Street.  .  .  .” 
Every  time  he  called  out  Belmont  Street,  his  thoughts 
turned  back  to  the  day  of  the  accident.  It  wasn’t  much  of 
an  accident,  but  big  enough  for  Millet.  Two  of  his  women 
passengers  were  injured — not  severely.  He  recalled  how 
he  had  been  afraid  for  his  job,  though  it  proved  to  be  need¬ 
less  fear.  Everyone  who  saw  the  accident  said  it  was  the 
truck-driver’s  fault.  He  came  out  of  Belmont  Street  like  a 
fire  engine,  and  they  said  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  He  had  no  business  drinking  when  he  had  as 
much  responsibility  as  a  street  car  conductor — almost  as 
much.  ...  It  was  a  miracle  the  trolley  wasn’t  knocked 
over.  But  it  was  bad  enough  as  it  was.  He  could  still  hear 
the  women  screaming  and  the  children  crying.  .  .  . 

“Center  Street.  ...” 

The  traffic  was  somewhat  heavy  at  this  time  of  the 
afternoon,  when  so  many  people  were  coming  home  from 
work.  So  he  was  forced  to  move  the  car  forward  in  jarring 
fits  and  starts.  People — all  familiar  faces — poured  in  and 
out  of  the  car.  There  was  the  man  with  the  beautifully 
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trimmed,  black  beard.  There  was  the  poor  fellow  with  the 
huge  goiter.  There  was  the  woman  whose  complexion  never 
failed  to  send  a  chill  through  his  back.  She  was  like  a 
walking  corpse — her  face  yellow  as  old  wax  and  black  rims 
under  her  eyes.  .  .  .  Hugh  punched  numberless  red  tickets 
that  gave  passengers  fourteen  rides  for  a  dollar,  and  he 
saw  numberless  dimes  drop  into  the  box. 

“School  Street.  .  .  .  Grafton  Street.  ...” 

As  the  traffic  thinned  beyond  the  business  district  of 
Millet,  Hugh  forgot  to  call  out  the  names  of  the  streets, 
and  his  mind  turned  to  computing  the  number  of  years  he 
had  worked  as  a  motorman.  He  finished  high  school  at 
eighteen.  For  about  five  years — until  he  was  twenty-three 
— he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  Max’s  Men’s  Shop.  It  still  stood 
on  the  comer  of  Center  and  Main  Streets,  but  the  chain 
stores  had  taken  away  much  of  its  business.  .  .  .  Then  he 
got  the  job  that  was  to  last  him  a  lifetime — almost  a  life¬ 
time.  He  was  fifty-eight  this  past  August.  So  he  had  been 
working  for  the  company  for  thirty-five  years.  Of  course 
he  will  receive  a  pension,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  worry 
about  money.  Thirty-five  years  is  a  long  time  to  work  for 
one  company.  .  .  . 

The  wheels  of  the  trolley  made  a  stridulate,  ear-pierc¬ 
ing  noise  as  Hugh  turned  from  Main  Street  into  Brook 
Street.  He  then  turned  into  Intervale  Street  and  ran  the 
car  to  the  end  of  the  tracks.  Here  he  let  off  his  last  few 
passengers.  Then,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  he  stepped  out 
and  proceeded  to  change  the  poles  of  the  car.  Next  he 
shifted  the  controls  and  the  box  from  one  end  of  the  trolley 
to  the  other.  Lastly,  there  were  the  seats  which  were  still 
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facing  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  another  moment  the  car 
was  ready  for  its  return  trip. 

Hugh  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  traffic,  so  he 
could  start  without  waiting,  for  it  was  already  past  the 
half  hour.  But  he  noticed  Mrs.  Preston  with  her  twins 
hurrying  to  the  car.  He  smiled  at  the  boys  as  they  clam¬ 
bered  aboard  the  trolley. 

“They’re  almost  six,  aren’t  they,  Mrs.  Preston?” 

“Yes,  they’ll  be  six  this  coming  March.” 

“They’ll  have  to  be  paying  half  fare  soon.  No  more 
free  rides.” 

Mrs.  Preston  smiled  as  she  sat  down  in  the  straw  seat, 
while  Hugh  wondered  why  he  had  said  that.  Someone  else 
will  be  collecting  fares  from  them.  He  brushed  his  musta- 
chios,  realizing  again  that  this  was  his  last  day. 

A  man  signaled  the  car  to  stop.  Somewhat  disgrun¬ 
tled,  Hugh  brought  the  trolley  to  a  halt — wondering  why 
Mr.  Trury  insisted  on  waiting  for  the  car  wherever  he 
chose,  though  there  was  a  car  stop  only  fifty  or  so  feet 
away.  Once  inside,  Mr.  Trury  customarily  stood  by  the 
controls  and  talked  to  Hugh. 

“Hear  this  is  the  last  day  for  you  fellers.” 

“That’s  right.”  It  was  against  company  rules  to  talk 
while  driving.  But  civility  called  for  some  reply,  so  Hugh 
responded,  though  curtly. 

“It’s  about  time  they  took  these  noisy  rattletraps  off 
the  roads.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Buses  are  the  thing  nowadays.  You  goin’  to  drive 
one?” 

“Never  even  drove  an  auto.” 
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“Goin’  to  retire?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Pretty  soft.  Pretty  soft.” 

“Grafton  Street.  ...”  Hugh  began  to  call  out  the 
streets,  and  that  silenced  Mr.  Trury  for  a  while. 

At  School  Street  he  picked  up  old  Mrs.  Butters  who  had 
decided  she  had  enough  of  walking. 

“You  enjoy  your  stroll,  Mrs.  Butters?” 

“Always  do,  don’t  I?” 

“Sure.”  Hugh  did  not  notice  Mr.  Trury  leave  the  car. 

“Center  Street.  .  .  .  Belmont  Street.  .  .  .  Freemont 
Street.  .  .  .  Wonder  if  I  really  remember  Freemont  running 
for  president.  Maybe  I  just  read  it  in  a  history  book.  ‘Free 
speech.  Free  press.  Freemont,  and  victory.’  That  was  their 
slogan.  Guess  I  read  it  in  a  history  book.  ...” 

It  was  eleven-thirty  and  Hugh  Greenleaf  was  leaving 
Intervale  Street  for  his  last  return  trip  to  the  car  bam. 
The  streets  were  quiet  and  almost  deserted.  The  hum  of 
the  motor  and  the  creaks  and  groans  in  the  body  of  the 
trolley  sounded  loud  in  the  night. 

Once  more  Hugh  wondered  why  the  company  per¬ 
sisted  in  running  a  car  so  late  down  this  section  of  the  city. 
Almost  every  night  he  rode  to  the  center  of  Millet  before  he 
picked  up  one  passenger.  This  night,  however,  on  Brook 
Street  he  picked  up  a  man  sodden  with  liquor. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Hugh. 

“’Sfar  as  you  go.”  The  man  refused  to  sit  down  and 
clung  to  the  bar  by  which  passengers  helped  themselves 
into  the  car. 

The  stops  Hugh  made  were  few,  so  he  reached  the  car 
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bam  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  fondled  the  controls  a 
moment  and  heard  the  motor  die  with  a  last  soft  whine. 
All  life  and  motion  left  the  trolley  and  the  barn  became  as 
silent  as  a  charnel  house.  He  helped  the  drunkard  out  of 
the  car  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  watchman.  Leaving 
the  income  of  the  day  in  the  office,  he  took  a  long  last  look 
at  the  car  barn  and  then  turned  his  back  on  it. 

His  home  was  less  than  a  half  mile  up  the  road,  yet 

i. 

tonight  it  seemed  an  endless  distance  away.  He  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  sandwich  his  wife  had  ready  for  him  to  eat 
with  his  hot  tea.  This  was  the  last  time  Lucille  would  have 
to  wait  up  for  him.  Now  they  would  get  to  bed  earlier. 
Then  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Talking  and  waiting  for 
dinner  time.  Some  more  talking,  the  evening  newspaper, 
and  waiting  for  supper.  All  they  would  do  now  is  sit  in 
the  house  and  talk  and  wait.  ...  To  break  the  monotony 
there  will  be  the  children’s  visits  to  expect.  Friends  will 
drop  in.  Besides,  he  could  take  up  a  hobby  to  while  away 
the  time.  .  .  . 

The  small  white  house  was  in  sight  now,  and  suddenly 
Hugh  felt  old — very  old.  His  job  had  made  him  forget  his 
age.  But  now  there  would  be  no  more  trolleys  in  Millet. 
The  world  was  growing  old  and  squeamish  with  age — and 
he  was  growing  old.  Jobless,  with  nothing  to  do  the  whole 
day  long,  cast  aside  because  he  no  longer  fit  in  the  modern 
design  of  the  world,  he  would  feel  all  his  past  years  sud¬ 
denly  weigh  upon  him  and  oppress  him.  Over  and  above 
all,  he  and  Lucille  would  talk  and  sit  around  and  wait 
for.  ...  A  sweat  broke  out  over  his  body  and  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  fit  the  key  into  the  lock. 
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Shavings  And  Gleanings 

There  are  a  million  and  one  things  to  comment  on , 
and  shade  and  color  with  your  pent-up  thoughts. 


Our  Humdrum  Life 

W  EN  life  is  humdrum,  small  things  become  magnified 
and  take  on  an  aspect  of  importance.  We  no  longer 
fret  at  monotony — and  it  even  grows  fascinating  and  be¬ 
witching.  That,  of  course,  is  only  my  opinion.  But  if  you 
think  it  true,  then  you  must  also  grant  and  believe  with 
me  that  nearly  all  men  live  a  most  prosaic  life.  Most  men, 
it  seems,  have  drawn  themselves  a  circle  around  which 
they  revolve  week  after  week — sometimes  throughout  their 
lives.  Work,  theater,  dinners;  dinners,  theater,  work.  That 
very  repetition  and  self -sameness  not  infrequently  makes 
men  cling  to  life.  It  is  a  rut  which  they  are  afraid  to  leave. 
Then  through  all  that  cycle,  in  a  kind  of  undercurrent,  runs 
the  small  talk  between  friends.  They  meet  year  after  year, 
week  after  week,  and  even  every  day;  and  they  talk  seri¬ 
ously  or  lightly  on  the  weather  and  the  fortunes  or  mishaps 
that  have  befallen  them.  Although  it  may  be  an  experience 
every  member  of  the  human  race  has  known,  each  man 
recounts  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  delight  which  would 
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make  you  think  it  was  some  sort  of  a  unique  experience. 
And  if  two  friends  repeat  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times, 
they’ll  repeat  it  a  hundred  times  more.  It  would  seem  they 
talk  only  to  hear  one  another’s  voice. 

The  Days  of  Mine 

My  days  are  not  mine.  Sometimes  the  thought  comes 
like  a  whisper,  and  sometimes  it’s  like  an  unexpected  ring¬ 
ing  halloo.  My  days  are  not  mine.  If  they  were,  I’d  never 
surrender  them.  Yet  some  master  thief  steals  them  from 
me  one  by  one — silently,  persistently.  I  hardly  notice  their 
disappearing,  and  only  now  and  then,  when  I  stop  to  look 
about  me,  I  discover  that  numberless  of  my  days  have  gone. 
I’ve  never  seen  the  felon,  and  he  takes  my  days  so  surely 
and  so  constantly  that  one  would  think  those  days  were 
his.  Perhaps  some  evening  I  shall  see  him  and  put  an  end 
to  his  doings.  But  until  then  I  can  do  nothing  but  nod  my 
head  as  sad  men  do  and  sigh:  My  days  are  not  mine. 

Mountains 

Hills  and  mountains  play  a  singularly  important  part 
in  the  Bible.  Noah’s  ark  found  rest  on  a  mountain.  Moses 
received  his  laws  on  a  mountain.  Christ’s  life  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  mountains.  In  mountains  He  fasted.  On  a 
mountain  the  Transfiguration  occurred.  He  preached  on 
hills.  He  prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  there  He  was 
betrayed.  On  Golgotha  He  died. 

Hills  and  mountains  have  always  inspired  awe,  stirred 
hearts,  and  filled  them  with  a  flood  of  emotions.  Standing 
on  an  elevated  spot,  a  person  feels  entirely  severed  from 
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everything  earthly.  All  unconsciously,  his  heart  is  uplifted 
when  he  breathes  a  cleaner,  sweeter  air. 

Stars 

Once,  not  so  long  ago,  stars  meant  nothing  to  me. 
They  may  have  been  suns  or  fireflies  or  electric  light  bulbs 
— it  made  no  difference  to  me.  But  now,  whenever  I  look 
into  a  starry  sky,  each  star  shines  for  a  hope  yet  unfulfilled, 
and  falling  stars  are  dying  hopes.  Behind  the  deep  black 
curtain  on  which  they  are  pinned,  is  a  hand  that  can  hold 
all  the  constellations  in  its  palm.  It  sets  the  stars  out  at 
evening  and  takes  them  in  at  morning.  Yet  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  star  is  left  behind  to  shine  alone  for  awhile. 
When  I  wake  early  and  gaze  at  that  lonely  star,  the  only 
one  in  all  the  sky,  it  whispers  to  my  heart  of  life  and  love 
and  death — more  eloquently  than  Shakespeare  and  Homer 
and  all  the  poets  that  live  or  ever  lived. 

Autumn  Ramblings 

We  scuffle  ankle-deep  through  a  riotously  painted,  leafy 
flood.  A  gust  of  wind — and  we  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
twisting,  tumbling  leaves  which  beat  against  our  faces 
and  cling  to  our  clothing.  The  swarm  sweeps  on,  like  a  host 
of  golden  butterflies,  until,  exhausted,  it  flutters  ground- 
wards  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  massive  rock  or  protecting 
thicket.  Perhaps  we  come  across  a  clear  pool,  fed  by  a 
murmuring  spring,  around  whose  mossy  rim  there  huddles 
a  clump  of  birches,  naked  but  for  a  few  scraps  of  foliage 
which  flap  like  tattered  rags  about  their  scrawny  branches. 
Now  and  then  a  stray  leaf  drifts  down  to  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  starting  an  ever-widening  ring  of  lazy 
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ripples  which  set  to  dancing  crazily  the  reflection  of  a  gray 
and  cloud-filled  sky.  As  the  rosy  light  of  the  afternoon 
fades  into  dusky  twilight,  a  solitary  star  displays  its  bril¬ 
liance  through  a  tracery  of  ghost-like,  wind-tossed  branches. 


— William  H.  FitzGerald. 


She  was  an  old  woman,  and  her  face,  the  color  of  light 
tea,  was  scored  with  wrinkles.  As  she  strolled  in  leisurely 
fashion,  her  eyes  half  closed,  rosary  in  her  hand,  muttering 
her  prayers,  of  a  sudden  she  was  jolted  by  a  lad  who  acci¬ 
dently  ran  into  her.  Immediately  she  emitted  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  imprecations  that  would  have  put  an  old  sea 
hand  to  shame.  But  a  moment  later,  when  the  boy  was  out 
of  sight,  she  was  again  muttering  her  prayers  as  she 
walked  on. 

Strong  Men 

It  is  one  of  the  human  weaknesses  to  love,  envy,  or 
admire  power — even  physical  power.  This  worship  of 
strength  finds  expression  in  the  large  number  of  characters 
— fictional  and  otherwise — that  fill  literature.  The  Greeks 
worshipped  Hercules.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Samson. 
Sienkiewicz  created  Ursus.  Victor  Hugo  endowed  Jean  Val- 
jean  with  almost  superhuman  strength.  He  also  created 
Quasimodo — a  deformed,  yet  wonderfully  strong  being. 
Jack  London  gave  us  the  diabolical  Wolf  Larsen. 

Dream  And  Be  Immortal 

Often  the  world  honors  attempt,  rather  than  achieve¬ 
ment.  If  you  doubt  it,  look  at  philosophers.  They  search 
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and  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  return  empty- 
handed.  They  express  artistically  and  brilliantly  futile 
theories,  hypotheses,  doubts,  and  dreams — and  the  world 
does  them  honor.  The  moral  seems  to  be,  Dream  great 
dreams  and  be  immortal. 

Loneliness 

Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  perhaps,  of  all  animals, 
he  is  the  most  gregarious.  He  lives  in  families,  clans,  and 
cities.  When  he  is  happy,  he  seeks  others  to  share  his  hap¬ 
piness.  In  sorrow,  he  looks  for  another  to  share  his  sorrow 
and  so  to  lighten  it. 

For  all  that,  man  seems  to  me  the  most  pitifully  lonely 
creature  on  earth.  He  comes  to  this  world  alone.  He  can 
never  hope  to  share  his  sorrows  or  joys  completely,  and  they 
must  always  remain  his  own.  No  one  can  know  his  emo¬ 
tions  as  he  knows  them.  Always  he  must  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts,  for  no  tongue  and  no  language — even  with  a 
Shakespeare  to  use  it — can  hope  to  express  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  arise  in  men.  Reynolds  said,  speaking  of 
giving  perfect  and  complete  expression  to  one’s  art:  “It  is 
an  idea  residing  in  the  breast  of  an  artist,  which  he  is 
always  laboring  to  impart,  and  which  he  dies  at  last  with¬ 
out  imparting.”  Even  friendship  is,  at  best,  a  poor  balm 
for  loneliness.  If  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  outlive  his 
friends,  he  is  more  lonely  than  ever — and  he  cannot  look 
for  solace  from  those  younger  than  himself.  In  the  end, 
man  must  leave  the  world  in  stark  loneliness.  Only  after 
death,  it  seems,  does  he  cease  being  lonely. 

Men  And  Women 

There  is  an  old  tale  that  a  devil  by  the  name  of  Bel- 
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phegor  came  to  earth,  courted  a  woman,  and  married  her. 
After  ten  years  of  wedlock,  he  fled  from  her  in  dismay. 
With  hardly  a  doubt,  one  can  say  that  tale  is  the  invention 
of  a  man.  Women  have  been  traduced  and  derided  from 
time  immemorial.  But  rarely  have  I  come  upon  a  hard 
word  about  man  that  was  written  by  a  woman. 

Perfume  And  Incense 

Summer  evenings,  a  strain  of  music  heard  in  the  night, 
a  cargo  of  spices  from  the  Orient,  caravans  in  the  Sahara, 
Spanish  galleons — all  that  and  more  perfume  or  incense 
suggest  to  me.  Cedarwood,  spikenard,  myrrh,  and  aloes; 
a  field  of  flowers  making  the  air  heavy  with  fragrance ;  and 
beauty — above  all,  beauty. 

Perfume  casts  an  aureole  of  unearthly  loveliness  about 
the  plainest  woman.  It  makes  the  ordinary  exotic,  and  it 
makes  the  real  unreal  and  phantasmagoric.  Perfume  and 
incense  are  an  Aladdin’s  lamp  to  me.  They  unleash  my 
imagination,  and  it  runs  wherever  it  will.  Once  I  saw  a 
ball  that  only  a  Louis  of  France  could  have  given.  I  saw 
the  men  and  women  dancing  a  quadrille.  Then  the  music 
stopped  and  everyone  applauded.  A  moment  later  the 
orchestra  struck  up  a  minuet.  I  heard  the  ladies’  soft 
laughter,  and  I  heard  their  dresses  rustle.  .  .  . 

Tears 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  rather  sing  of  tears  than  of 
laughter.  Laughter  may  be  ribald  and  sordid.  But  tears 
are  always  pure — they  clean  and  never  sully.  To  laugh 
always  and  never  to  weep  is  to  let  your  eyes  gather  a  film 
of  earthly  dust.  Through  that  film,  a  man  will  see  life  dis- 
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torted  and  will  mistake  good  for  bad  and  bad  for  good. 
But  tears  wash  the  eyes  and  make  them  clear — and  let  a 
man  behold  life  as  life  is. 

The  Good  Die  Young 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  people  say:  “The  good  die  young.” 
Even  Greek  mothers  and  fathers — several  thousand  years 
before  Christ — found  a  kind  of  comfort  in  that  short 
phrase.  Yet  to  say  of  men  that  the  good  die  young  is  to 
speak  analogously  more  than  truthfully.  Anyone  who 
lives  with  eyes  open  observes  that  the  things  most  beauti¬ 
ful  are  those  short-lived — or  if  they  live  long,  they  live 
not  long  enough.  The  rainbow’s  life  is  measured  in  min¬ 
utes.  In  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  trees  remain  colored  for 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  then  fall,  turn  brown,  and  moulder. 
Sometimes  I  even  think  that  we  call  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  most  beautiful  only  because  they  last  so  short  a 
while.  Lilies,  poppies,  and  morning-glories,  roses,  carna¬ 
tions,  and  dahlias — all  are  sadly  short-lived.  No  one  has 
yet  said  of  a  flower:  “It  has  lived  long  enough.”  It  would 
seem  that  beauty  is  meant  to  be  dealt  out  only  in  small 
portions. 

A  Recipe  For  Poetry 

A  golden  cupful  or  two  of  tears — bitter  tears.  A 
broken  heart;  the  ashes  of  a  bumed-up  love;  the  fragments 
of  shattered  dreams ;  the  broken  bubbles  of  ideals ;  the  tat¬ 
ters  of  hopes;  the  dust  of  dear  ones.  Store  them  in  your 
soul  until  it  is  brimful.  Then  add  a  pearl,  or  a  rosary  of 
pearls,  to  melt  and  blend  with  all  the  rest.  Let  the  medley 
brew.  When  all  is  done,  you  may,  as  often  as  you  wish, 
draw  off  poetry. 
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Shoe  Shine  Psychology 

You’re  watching  a  man  listlessly  sauntering  down  the 
street.  Although  well-dressed  and  seemingly  free  from  any 
pressing  financial  burdens,  you  notice  that  he  seems  de¬ 
pressed.  You  are  at  a  loss  to  figure  out  what  is  wrong  and 
are  about  to  forget  the  matter  altogether,  when  you  see 
him  yield  to  the  request  of  one  of  the  city’s  numerous  boot¬ 
blacks  to  have  his  shoes  shined.  Light  dawns  on  you!  A 
look  at  his  shoes  reveals  that  they  are  not  polished.  As 
the  bootblack  goes  to  work,  and  the  shoes  begin  to  take  on 
new  luster,  the  worried  and  harassed  look  disappears  from 
his  face  and  is  replaced  with  the  smile  of  true  happiness 
of  a  mind  at  peace  with  the  world.  Then,  generously  tip¬ 
ping  his  youthful  revivifier,  he,  who  once  was  sad,  now 
sets  off  up  the  avenue  at  a  brisk,  swaggering  pace,  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face,  radiating  good-will  to  all  his  fellow 
men. 

— Edward  F.  Phelan. 

Horse  Racing  Fans 

During  the  past  few  years,  our  legislators,  through 
their  sanctioning  of  horse  racing,  have  placed  another  and 
still  greater  problem  on  the  shoulders  of  the  already  over¬ 
worked  psychologists  and  psycho-analysts.  They  have  given 
them  the  racing  fan,  a  new  type  of  creature,  to  study  and 
to  examine,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  reasons  for  his 
actions.  So  far  their  investigations  have  been  of  no  avail, 
because  their  subjects  are  so  inconsistent  in  their  action. 
A  scientist,  when  he  forms  a  theory,  conducts  a  reasonable 
number  of  experiments,  from  which  he  concludes  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  his  contention.  Not  so  the  racing  fan. 
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He  pours  every  spare  dollar  into  continued  research,  fore¬ 
going  even  personal  necessities  in  order  to  carry  on  more 
and  more  experiments.  He  tries  races  with  different  horses, 
he  tries  the  same  horses  in  races  of  varying  length,  he 
puts  different  weight  imposts  on  them.  The  result  is  always 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  conditions.  One  horse  is  the 
winner.  Can  they  not  realize  that  centuries  ago  an  ancient 
Chinese  philosopher  set  forth  the  theory  that  some  horses 
can  run  faster  than  others,  and  that  since  then  this  theory 
has  been  proven  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt?  The  sci¬ 
entist  would  have  ceased  experimenting  by  this  time,  but 
the  racing  fan,  like  Old  Man  River,  just  keeps  on  rolling 
along  on  his  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

— Edward  F.  Phelan. 


Success 

The  formula  for  success  has  long  been  recognized  as 
assiduity,  but  the  best  expression  of  it  to  date  appeared  in 
the  papers  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  well-to-do  American  had 
reached  the  top  of  his  profession;  he  had  been  recognized 
as  an  “international  drunk.”  When  pressed  by  reporters 
for  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  said,  cleverly,  “Hie!” 

— T.  F.  Q. 
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Lady  Wanderer 


The  tireless  moon  went  strolling 
In  pastures  where  fluffy  sheep 
Frisked  and  brushed  against  her, 
As  she  wandered  up  the  steep. 

Wanly  she  smiled  at  their  efforts 
To  lull  the  walker  of  years; 

And  they  in  anger  veiled  her, 
And  she  was  moved  to  tears. 


— Eugene  V.  McAuuffe. 


The  Only  Way  Out 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

Sometimes ,  after  seeing  one  way  out , 
a  man  closes  his  eyes  on  other  ways. 

r'  was  terrible,  that  empty,  friendless  feeling.  The  biting 
wind  that  cut  Christopher’s  cheek  seemed  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  world  towards  him.  Slush 
climbed  over  the  top  of  his  shoes.  He  was  not  a  pleasant 
figure,  striding  down  the  busy  street,  eyes  staring  straight 
ahead,  hat  pulled  far  down  on  his  forehead,  but  not  far 
enough  to  conceal  the  desperate,  persistent  stare  in  his  eyes. 
His  face  was  finely  chiseled  and  had  about  it  the  look  of  a 
noble  temple  desecrated  by  sacrilege.  The  collar  of  his 
black,  meticulously  tailored  overcoat  was  raised  against 
the  frigid  blasts  that  swept  down  the  city  street  confined 
on  both  sides  by  towering  skyscrapers,  much  like  the  swift 
gales  that  sweep  through  the  passes  of  northern  mountains. 
His  hands  were  shoved  into  his  pockets,  accentuating  the 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders. 

Christopher  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-five.  The 
passers-by  on  that  exhilarating  December  night,  half 
turned  and  wondered  at  the  lonely  looking  young  man.  But 
Christopher  did  not  see  them.  His  steady,  steady  tramping 
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was  bringing  him  nearer  his  destination  and  a  sickening 
task  was  at  hand. 

His  thoughts  spun  about  in  his  head,  but  there  was 
always  that  one  conclusion — there  was  no  other  way  out. 
Good  Lord,  how  he  wished  he  had  never  done  it!  How  he 
wished  he  could  take  every  cent  of  that  money  and  put  it 
back  in  the  safe  before  Harry  Thompson,  the  examiner, 
arrived  promptly  at  ten  the  next  morning.  He  could  see 
the  inevitability  of  it  all.  In  keeping  with  the  acquaintance 
that  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  the  past  six  years,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  time  Christopher  had  entered  the 
bank,  the  examiner  would  shove  the  door  open  and  shout, 
“Hi!  there,  Chris.  Got  any  money  in  this  bank?”  They 
would  chat  for  fifteen  minutes  while  the  examiner  peeled  off 
his  coat  and  scarf  and  confidently  rubbed  his  hands  over  the 
radiator.  The  steam  would  be  hissing  and  the  examiner 
would  be  joking.  Then  joviality  would  vanish  and  the  ex¬ 
aminer  would  plunge  himself  into  the  business  at  hand. 
Accounts  would  be  perused.  They  would  not  check.  There 
would  be  a  re-examination.  Again  they  would  not  check. 
Harry  would  be  worried  and  would  check  a  third  time.  And 
then  would  come  the  questions,  painful,  curt,  and  blunt. 
Harry  would  not  be  joking  now.  Christopher  would  have 
to  confess  that  he  had  used  the  money. 

It  was  the  reaction  of  his  crowd  that  he  feared  the 
worst.  With  the  papers  screaming  his  shame,  they  would 
laugh  and  sneer  and  wisely  talk  about  how  they  always 
knew  there  was  something  crooked  about  him.  It  was  to 
win  the  esteem  of  this  very  crowd  that  he  had  taken  the 
money  in  order  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  that  new 
stock.  Even  if  he  were  paroled  early  from  prison,  he  could 
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not  endure  the  strained  silence  that  would  greet  his  arrival 
at  any  gathering.  He  would  not  be  able  to  overlook  the 
muffled  comments,  “An  ex-convict.  Stole  from  his  bank. 
Always  had  a  crooked  streak  in  him.” 

Christopher’s  heart  pumped  faster  when  he  considered 
what  confession  would  mean — prison,  shame,  the  disgrace 
of  his  relatives,  coldness  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  If 
fortunate,  after  twenty  years  of  prison,  he  would  return  to 
the  world  a  beaten,  pallid,  middle-aged  man.  Elizabeth 
would  be  shocked.  She  would  not  wait  twenty  years  for  an 
ex-convict.  Thank  God  his  mother  was  not  alive. 

And  it  was  all  because  of  one  day’s  work.  No  one  was 
watching.  The  smooth-faced  one  had  built  his  hopes  of 
riches  to  the  skies,  and  the  money  lay  there  in  the  box. 
He  could  never  forget  the  haste  with  which  he  stuffed  those 
bills  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat;  how  he  had  rushed 
that  evening  to  the  home  of  the  smooth-faced  one  and 
pleaded  to  be  let  in  on  the  ground  floor.  He  must  have  been 
mad  not  to  see  through  it  all. 

Christopher  had  never  felt  at  ease  during  the  whole 
miserable  business.  There  was  always  something  that  both¬ 
ered  him — perhaps  his  conscience.  But  at  that  time  Chris¬ 
topher  ascribed  it  to  scruples  that  were  too  sensitive,  be¬ 
cause  he  really  had  intended  to  return  the  money  when 
the  profits  started  pouring  in. 

All  the  while  he  tramped  on  relentlessly.  When  he 
was  stopped  at  a  traffic  light,  his  eyes  kept  staring  blankly 
into  the  distance,  lonely,  friendless. 

The  tramping  continued,  one  block,  two  blocks,  three 
blocks,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  third  block,  he  slowed 
down  and  turned  up  a  flight  of  stairs  before  which  was  a 
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plain  sign,  “Furnished  Rooms.”  He  had  to  proceed  slowly 
because  the  light  filtering  in  through  the  doorway  was 
feeble.  The  hallway,  dark,  gloomy,  without  the  presence 
of  a  human  being,  looked  as  his  heart  felt.  The  dragging 
weight  inside  his  stomach,  caused  by  loneliness  and  des¬ 
pair,  was  heavy.  He  finally  reached  a  doorway,  fumbled 
for  his  keys,  creaked  open  the  door,  and  entered.  Nobody 
was  there  to  greet  him.  Nobody  had  ever  been  there  to 
greet  him  since  his  mother  died.  But  he  mustn’t  be  getting 
sentimental.  He  had  a  nasty  job  on  his  hands,  yet  it  was 
the  only  way  out. 

He  paced  about  the  room,  working  up  courage  for  the 
final  act  of  his  existence.  The  scorn  of  his  friends,  the 
prison  sentence,  the  hurt  look  that  would  come  into  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  eyes,  the  lonely  feeling — all  crawled  about  in  his 
brain.  He  couldn’t  stand  it.  This  was  the  only  way  out. 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  ner¬ 
vously  loosened  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  took  one  last  look 
through  the  window  into  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  walked 
hurriedly  to  the  bureau.  He  tore  open  a  drawer  and  started 
a  feverish  search.  Shirts  were  thrown  aside.  Something 
gleamed  beneath  a  handkerchief.  It  was  the  gun.  He 
snatched  at  it  and  started  to  raise  himself  for  the  act ;  then 
he  realized  that  the  object  in  his  hand  was  not  a  gun. 
Through  eyes  crazed  with  desperation  he  saw  the  face  of 
a  woman,  crowned  with  white  hair  and  decorated  with  a 
trusting  smile.  He  looked  again  at  the  picture  and  his 
shoulders  heaved  with  a  tremendous  sob. 

Five  minutes  later,  Christopher  was  once  more  on  the 
street,  tramping  relentlessly  to  a  destination.  Confession 
was  good  for  the  soul. 
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On  Being  Naive 

By  Wendell  Turley 

Simplicity  is  not  always  a  sheathed  sword; 
in  the  hand  of  an  Arthur  it  may  be  Excalibur. 

THE  historic  search  of  Diogenes  has  always  struck  me 
as  burlesque  at  its  most  inane.  Assuredly,  the  number 
of  honest  people  in  the  world  is  quite  respectable.  A  more 
fitting  object  for  the  cynic’s  extravagant  gesture  would 
have  been  the  man  who  chose  rather  to  be  called  a  fool  than 
a  knave.  One  is  justified  in  doubting  whether  such  a  crea¬ 
ture  exists.  Even  the  saint  might  be  excused  for  wishing 
rather  to  be  misunderstood  as  a  glittering  rapscallion  than 
as  a  stodgy  nincompoop.  Original  sin  is  a  generous  testator, 
and  pride  of  intellect  is  one  of  the  common  manifestations 
of  his  largesse. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  truth  we  must  invoke  to  explain 
the  curiously  un-Christian  cynicism  that  besets  us  in  our 
political  life,  especially  at  election  time.  I  am  thinking  of 
a  rather  vivid  instance  in  point.  At  a  small  social  gather¬ 
ing  that  I  once  attended,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of 
candidates  for  local  office,  one  young  woman  ventured  the 
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assertion  that  honesty  should  be  made  an  issue  in  the 
election  then  forthcoming.  The  strangeness  of  the  remark 
produced  audible  results.  When  the  first  hush  of  amaze 
had  ceased  she  was  attacked  from  all  quarters  with  raillery 
and  derision.  In  the  end,  a  dapper  little  gallant  rose  to  the 
occasion;  he  urged  his  hearers  to  remember  that  she  was 
a  woman  and,  as  such,  limited  in  her  comprehension  of 
certain  matters.  In  fact,  he  strongly  implied — he  was  too 
polite  to  say  it — that  the  intellectual  shortcomings  of  a 
woman  were  not  confined  merely  to  certain  matters.  And 
then,  in  the  bigness  of  his  chivalrous  heart,  and  with  a 
smirk  towards  the  unhappy  girl,  he  waggled  a  roguish 
forefinger  in  her  general  direction  and  twitted  her  for 
being  so  naive.  It  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The 
young  woman  could  have  received  no  more  withering  scorn 
in  the  eyes  of  her  social  group,  to  whom  naivete  was  un¬ 
worldliness  and  unworldliness  was  a  cardinal  shame. 

The  incident  fairly  illustrates  our  cult  of  disingenuous¬ 
ness.  We  would  rather  be  smart  than  right,  and  at  the 
polls  we  penalize  rectitude.  More  than  that,  we  have  even 
forgotten  how  to  apologize  for  our  worship  of  expediency; 
that  task  we  have  left  to  the  Machiavellis,  the  Metternichs 
and  the  Mussolinis,  and  to  those  clerics  who  inform  us,  with 
more  unction  than  relevance,  that  human  nature  is  weak. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  this  philosophy. 
But  how  unfortunate  that  Christianity  came  along  to  make 
it  seem  incongruous  to  simple  souls!  For  the  naive  man 
is  dismayed  and  troubled  by  the  crossed  fingers  of  pro¬ 
fessed  and  professional  Christians  in  high  estate.  In  a 
world  where  children  are  sentimentalized  but  never  emu¬ 
lated,  he  must  follow  quaintly  his  quixotic  gleam;  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  half  truths  and  half  practices  he  must  keep 
the  rounded  vision  of  a  whole. 

And  yet,  by  one  of  the  classic  ironies  of  our  mortal 
existence,  he  of  all  men,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
ignoring  world,  has  least  reason  to  despair.  He  of  all  men 
is  in  surest  kinship  with  the  great.  It  was  Ruskin  who 
called  Dante  “the  central  man  of  all  the  world”;  but 
Dante  was  the  very  pink  of  naivete .  Artlessly  he  believed — 
no  dichotomist  he — that  a  man’s  religion  should  guide  the 
whole  of  his  life.  The  same  integrity — in  the  strict  use 
of  the  word — we  find  in  Socrates,  whose  faith  in  intangibles 
was  so  outre;  in  Columbus,  who  would  not  relinquish  a 
dream ;  in  Washington,  who  held,  in  all  simplicity,  that  God 
and  morality  mattered ;  in  Lincoln,  who  credulously  prayed 
before  deciding  questions  of  state ;  and  in  Pasteur,  who  wor¬ 
shipped  like  a  peasant.  Only  a  few  names,  these,  taken  at 
random  from  the  long  roll  of  the  naive:  men,  one  and  all, 
possessed  by  an  idea  so  commanding  as  to  require  of  them, 
and  obtain  from  them,  that  childish  submission  which,  in 
higher  form,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  sainthood. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the  candor  of 
the  candid,  the  guilelessness  of  the  unknowing.  It  has 
opened  continents.  It  has  wrenched  empires  asunder  and 
created  them  anew.  It  alone  is  invincible. 
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Hospital  Visit 

By  James  Sullivan 

When  beautiful  days  have  come  to  an  end , 
a  heart  once  bound  to  love  may  falter. 


EVELYN  entered  the  small,  white  room  with  a  faint 
“Hello,  Alex.”  Successfully  she  avoided  meeting  his 
eyes,  and  she  even  sat  down  in  the  white  iron  chair  at  the 
bedside  without  once  glancing  at  him.  Then  for  several 
minutes  she  gazed  out  of  the  window  that  looked  on  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  red  brick  wall.  Her  small  round  chin  quivered. 
Tears  welled  in  her  eyes,  and  they  glistened  and  grew  large 
— as  if  determined  not  to  let  one  tear  fall. 

Alex  looked  at  Evelyn,  but  he  could  see  only  the  soft 
white  cheek  that  he  had  often  pinched  playfully.  Several 
times  he  swallowed  down  his  emotions.  A  moment  ago  he 
had  been  sad  for  himself,  but  now,  with  Evelyn  by  his  side 
he  felt  as  if  nothing  had  changed,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

“Gosh,  Evelyn,  I  thought  you’d  never  come,”  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“I — oh,  Alex!”  With  a  sob,  she  turned  abruptly  about, 
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slipped  to  her  knees,  and  threw  her  arms  about  Alex.  Her 
head  lay  on  his  chest,  and  he  felt  her  shudder  with  sobs. 
Her  reddish  hair  tickled  his  chin,  and  he  remembered  that 
it  was  long  since  he  had  felt  her  hair  against  his  face. 
He  pressed  an  unruly  strand  of  hair  between  his  lips,  as 
though  to  taste  its  sweetness. 

“It’s  no  use  crying,”  Alex  comforted  Evelyn.  Then  he 
took  off  her  hat  and  gently  stroked  back  her  hair  because 
he  knew  it  always  pleased  her  to  have  that  done. 

“Why  did  it  have  to  happen!”  she  complained  tear¬ 
fully. 

“No  one  can  keep  accidents  from  happening.” 

“But  the  doctors  didn’t  have  to — ”  What  words  were 
to  follow  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  Alex  felt  her  tremble. 
Then  for  a  while  neither  of  them  spoke. 

“Of  course  it’s  tough,  Evelyn,”  Alex  broke  the  silence 
hesitantly.  “Of  course  it’s  tough.  But  they  make  perfectly 
good  wooden  legs.”  What  was  an  attempt  at  humor  fell 
on  Evelyn’s  ears  as  bitter  irony. 

Slowly  she  arose  and  returned  to  her  seat.  Alex  still 
clung  to  her  hand,  as  if  straining  to  hold  communion  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  her  by  physical  contact  at  least.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Evelyn  looked  at  Alex.  Their  gazes  met 
and  they  silently  studied  one  another.  Evelyn  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  that  Alex  was  unchanged.  His  hair  was 
combed  neatly  back  and  appeared  blacker  than  ever, 
sharply  contrasted  with  his  delicately  white  complexion 
that  was  seemingly  translucent. 

“When  will  you  be  able  to  get  about?”  Evelyn  asked, 
now  speaking  calmly. 

“I  don’t  know — perhaps  in  a  couple  of  weeks.” 
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“You’ll  still  have  your  job,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh,  sure.  I’ll  get  along  as  if  nothing’s  happened.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

The  pair  then  subsided  into  silence,  and  Alex  wondered 
what  was  pressing  on  Evelyn’s  mind.  He  had  never  seen 
her  so  serious  and  so  reserved.  She  was  a  playful  kitten 
suddenly  grown  old. 

“You’re  taking  it  harder  than  I  am,”  said  Alex. 

“It  was  an  awful  shock  to  hear  about  this.” 

“I  suppose  it  was.  ...  Is  that  why  you  didn’t  show 
up  for  such  a  long  time?  It  almost  drove  me  mad  thinking 
I’d  never  see  you  again.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  was.  ...  I  was  afraid  to  come.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes,  I  was  afraid  it  wouldn’t  be  you  I’d  see,  but  some¬ 
thing  horrible — like  a  beautiful  painting  all  broken  and 
cut  up.” 

“And  you  were  afraid  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  love  me 
any  longer — is  that  it?” 

Evelyn  turned  her  head  to  the  window. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  blamed  you  for  that,”  Alex  pursued. 
“Does  it  make  you  feel  different  now?” 

“I’ll  get  used  to  it,”  she  answered  faintly. 

“It’s  nice  of  you  to  stick  by  me.” 

After  another  short  silence,  Alex  said: 

“Gosh,  it’s  good  to  see  you,  Evelyn.  It  gets  rather 
monotonous — lying  on  your  back  all  day.  Try  to  come 
often.  You’re  just  like  a  bit  of  the  spring  air  coming  in 
through  the  window.” 

“Yes,  it’s  lovely  out  now.” 

“I’ll  be  missing  a  lot.  Tennis,  and — ”  A  change  in 
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Evelyn’s  expression  stopped  Alex.  Then  he  added:  “But 
we’ve  lived  beautiful  days  since  we’ve  known  each  other.” 

“But  it’ll  be  different  now.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  Nothing  will  change.  .  .  .” 

Evelyn  lowered  her  head,  and  Alex  felt  her  hand  grow 
limp. 

“Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  Evelyn.  You’ll  see,  after  a 
while,  that  nothing’s  really  changed.  A  man  can  get  along 
with  one  leg.” 

“I  know  you  will,  Alex.”  Evelyn  smiled  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  entered  the  room. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  nurse  came  in,  wheel¬ 
ing  a  table  burdened  with  gauze  and  tape  and  a  few  surgical 
instruments.  Evelyn  looked  to  Alex  for  an  explanation. 

“She’s  going  to  change  the  bandages.” 

“That  means  I’ll  have  to  go?” 

Alex  nodded  and  pressed  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

“You’ll  come  again,  won’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I  will.” 

“Gosh,  it  was  good  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  could  stay 
here  all  day.” 

“I’m  sorry  I  have  to  go.”  Evelyn  smiled  again. 

“I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.”  Alex  called  as  the  door  closed 
behind  her. 

Evelyn  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs.  She  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  all  was  the  same  between  Alex  and 
herself.  But  when  she  left  the  hospital,  when  she  felt  the 
cool  spring  air  on  her  cheek,  she  knew  that  she  no  longer 
loved  him. 
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All  My  Love 

All  my  love  I  held  in  my  hand, 

And  offered  it  to  passers-by. 

I  stood  on  highways, 

Walked  through  market  places, 

Passed  through  byways; 

Saw  dull  and  troubled  faces — 

Saw  all  the  people  of  the  land, 

But  found  not  one  who  wished  to  buy. 

Then  I  offered  my  love  for  a  song; 

But  people  looked  me  in  the  eyes, 

As  if  to  say  the  thing  was  wrong — 

So  I  threw  my  love  to  the  sky. 

— John  Ryan. 
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Hush,  My  Little  One 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

Silence  always  hangs  heavily  in  a  home, 
and  where  there’s  silence  there’s  sleep. 

AS  I  entered,  the  apprehension  in  the  room  blew  its  chill 
breath  across  my  face.  Everything  was  silent  and 
still.  The  squatty  rocker  was  vacated  and  stood  like  a  neg¬ 
lected  pet  in  the  far  corner.  The  radio  had  been  muzzled 
and  it  sulked  sullenly  beside  the  rocker.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  another  object  sat,  more  human  than  all  the 
rest,  but  lacking  positive  signs  of  vitality  that  distinguish 
the  living  from  the  dead.  It  was  my  brother,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  that  he  thought 
it  proper  to  address  me.  This  he  promptly  did  by  placing 
his  forefinger  to  his  lips,  shushing  me  softly,  and  motioning 
me  to  a  chair.  By  this  time,  even  I  was  affected,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  pick  up  the  paper  at  my  feet  lest  its  harsh  rustling 
would  thunder  through  the  house. 

I  soon  grew  tired  of  this;  curiosity  knifed  my  mind. 
I  was  forced  to  lean  slowly  towards  my  brother  and  ask, 
“What  time  did  he  go  to  sleep?”  My  brother  responded  by 
raising  five  fingers.  I  started  to  whisper  another  question, 
wThen  suddenly  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  house  was 
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broken  by  a  prolonged  and  highly  emotional  wail,  the  wail 
of  a  baby  in  distress. 

Sadly  my  brother  rose  from  his  chair  and  muttered 
something  about  novenas  keeping  wives  from  homes.  I 
began  to  understand. 

We  both  entered  the  room,  and  there  he  lay,  a  bundle 
of  pink  and  white  with  only  his  face  visible,  and  that 
screwed  up  with  the  earnest  plea  for  attention.  When  he 
saw  there  was  somebody  else  in  the  room,  his  mouth  slowly 
subsided  to  its  natural  size,  and  his  large  round  eyes  were 
fixed  on  me  in  an  inquisitive,  immutable  stare.  I  grew  un¬ 
comfortable  under  this  cold,  unblinking  surveillance.  I  ad¬ 
justed  my  tie  and  tried  to  appear  unconcerned.  Unexpect¬ 
edly  his  mouth  curled  in  a  smile  and  a  funny  gurgle  played 
around  his  lips.  Apparently  I  had  passed  inspection,  so  I 
now  had  time  to  notice  what  my  brother  was  doing.  Under 
different  circumstances,  I  would  have  judged  him  harshly, 
but  as  it  was  I  could  see  the  purpose  for  all  his  actions.  He 
had  a  rattle  in  his  hand  and  was  shaking  it  with  zest,  all 
the  while  stooping  over  the  crib  and  emitting  gurgles  which 
were  a  poor  imitation  of  his  son’s. 

The  baby  was  awake,  but  should  have  been  asleep.  All 
gurgling,  facial  contortions,  rattle  shaking,  and  melodious 
humming  failed  to  lull  its  senses.  My  brother  was  a  jester 
commanded  to  amuse  a  king,  with  death  the  penalty  of 
failure.  But  suddenly  the  light  of  inspiration  shone  upon 
him,  directing  him  to  search  for  the  teddy  bear.  After  five 
minutes’  search,  he  discovered  it  behind  the  door.  Tri¬ 
umphantly  he  bore  it  towards  the  king,  like  an  offering  of 
old.  But  the  king  did  not  see  the  teddy  bear.  The  king 
was  asleep. 
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Christmas  Chips 

By  Ralph  F.  Baldwin 

When  Christmas  comes  around,  it 
brings  a  train  of  musings  along. 

We  Want  Santa 

Let’s  have  a  standardized  Santa  Claus.  Oh,  I  don’t 
mean  to  puppetize  old  Kris  or  replace  him  with  depart¬ 
mental  automatons  without  a  romantic  bolt  in  their  veins 
and  have  them  purvey  the  yuletide  spirit.  But  what  has 
happened  to  the  traditional  St.  Nick?  Shades  of  poly¬ 
morphic  Santa!  I  never  saw  such  a  variety  of  spindling, 
wafer-thin  critters  masquerading  as  the  gay  deceiver  him¬ 
self.  A  side  order  of  whiskers  with  the  proverbial  rag, 
bone  and  hank  of  hair  and  you  have,  not  woman,  but  the 
current  and  sadly  diluted  edition  of  Kid  Kringle.  Maybe 
I’m  agitating  for  a  lost  Claus,  but  give  us  none  of  your 
lean-and-hungry-Cassius  specimens  with  the  personality  of 
a  dishrag,  the  spontaneity  of  last  year’s  gags,  the  effusive¬ 
ness  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  congeniality  of  an  under¬ 
taker.  Away  with  those  gimcrack  entertainers  with  their 
pseudo-paunches,  straggly  whiskers,  fishy  eyes  and  stream¬ 
lined  undernourishment.  We  demand  the  real  article,  a 
rotund  Santa  with  a  quivering,  non-reinforced  frontpiece, 
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and  the  sweet-rumbling  bass  that  used  to  make  goose 
pimples  play  tag  up  and  down  our  backbone.  We  seek,  not 
an  experimenting  child  psychologist  guinea  pigging  with 
childish  reaction,  but  an  understanding  gentleman  without 
that  landlord-haunted  stare.  We  don’t  ask  for  him  whole¬ 
sale,  but  can  you  recommend  a  good  Union  man? 

Candlemas 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  Christmas  candle  in  a  semi- 
darkened  room  telling  the  waxen  beads  of  its  rosary  like 
some  cloistered  religious?  Flammule  of  faith! 

And  Son 

Has  Santa  Claus  degenerated  into  a  racket?  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  one  incorruptible  element  in  a  once 
phantasy-loving  generation,  who  now  cynically  flip  a  coin 
to  decide  whether  they’re  going  to  be  a  G-man  or  a  gang¬ 
ster,  was  that  hardy  annual,  Santa  Claus.  But,  now  that 
reindeer  are  passe  and  have  given  way  to  somersaulting 
airplanes  that  three-point  on  the  chimney  tops,  his  latest 
innovation  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  horde  of  offspring. 
Yes,  the  proliferous  gent  is  sprouting  Santasons  all  over 
the  world — it’s  just  about  as  embarrassing  as  having  your 
unsuspected  parrot,  Paul  by  name,  oblige  with  an  egg  after 
twenty  years’  inactivity.  We  don’t  suggest  infanticide,  Mr. 
Claus,  but  don’t  go  in  for  nepotism,  please. 

God  and  Santa 

It  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  child,  God  and  Santa  are 
somehow  almost  synonomous.  To  the  child,  no  doubt,  the 
latter  personifies  all  His  attributes  and  to  the  precocious 
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doubter  it  is  the  very  ubiquity  of  that  carbon  copied  gentle¬ 
man  that  shatters  his  trust  and  belief.  More  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  analogy  exists  between  the  two,  I  think.  One  reason 
why  people  fail  to  see  God  is  the  very  obviousness,  the  very 
evidence  we  have  of  Him.  The  mystagogue  would  shackle 
his  faith  to  a  cloud  and  the  awsome  profundities  of  he 
knows  not  what;  we  ground  ours  in  Love.  .  .  .  Christmas 
to  us  means  Birth  and  rebirth,  the  time  to  strike  again 
the  lost  chord  of  childhood  simplicity  and  faith  and  recap¬ 
ture  for  Him  that  same  ineffable  feeling  which  we  once 
experienced  toward  Santa  Claus. 

Don't  Forget 

It’s  grand  to  help  out  an  unfortunate  family  on  this 
occasion;  to  open  presents  amid  the  joyousness  of  a  home¬ 
gathering  ;  to  sing  carols  and  enjoy  yourself  with  the  crowd. 
But  in  a  day  replete  with  the  charity  and  fellowship  of 
humans  let  us  not  forget  to  enter  a  sanctuary  and  kneel 
there  in  silent  communion  with  God,  the  Babe  and  Mary, 
bringing  our  humble  gifts  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration. 
Let  us  see  there  beyond  Christmas  to  the  Easter  of  Life. 

Move  Over 

Did  you  ever  visit  a  toy  shop  in  December,  trying  your 
damdest  to  look  like  a  father  or  an  uncle?  A  thrill  of 
Christmas  joy  runs  through  you  as  you  glimpse  the  ring 
of  childish  faces  surrounding  the  garish  tables  at  a  height 
of  about  five  feet  ten.  You  just  manage  to  get  the  Flying 
Yankee  running — in  the  interests  of  scientific  inquiry,  of 
course — you  want  to  find  out  how  fast  it  will  go  before  it 
flies  off  into  space  and  replaces  the  silver  fox  around  the 
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neck  of  that  charming  little  blonde  kiddo  operating  the 
steam  shovel — you  just  get  it  going,  when  a  poor  waif  with 
the  shoulders  of  a  coal-heaver  sends  you  spinning  into  the 
doll-house  with  a  beautiful  body-check.  Fearful  of  harming 
the  child,  you  forgive  him  in  true  Christmas  spirit  and 
look  for  a  less  hefty  youngster  to  pick  on.  You  don’t  find 
any,  but  you  manage  to  roll  Charlie  McCarthy’s  eyes  and 
send  the  airplane  whizzing  into  the  Adam’s  Apple  of  a 
bald,  bewhiskered  lad  before  some  little  fellow’s  final  shove 
sends  you  out  into  the  cold  night,  there  to  long  wistfully 
for  the  days  of  your  childhood. 

— T.  F.  Quinn. 


Poser 

What  will  those  surrealists  do  when  they  get  a  hold 
of  Christmas?  Santa,  perhaps,  would  be  represented  as  a 
bowl  of  jelly  doing  the  Big  Apple;  the  reindeer,  spade 
mashies  couchant  in  a  field  of  waving  purple  ocean;  the 
toys,  filmy  projections  of  a  diseased  idealist’s  intellect  danc¬ 
ing  with  horns  and  sky-blue-pink  elephants. 
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